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The Constitution and the Churches 


At the annual meeting of the executive committee of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
at Cleveland, January 23-24, the moral issue involved in 
law enforcement, particularly the Constitution including 
the Fourteenth, Fifteenth and Eighteenth Amendments, 
was fully and sharply discussed. This discussion arose 
through a resolution reported by the business committee 

nm recommendation of the Commission on the Church 
Race Relations as follows: 


“The question of enforcing the Eighteenth Amendment 
has become an outstanding moral issue in America today 
and has raised the question of obedience to the funda- 
mental law of our land, including all amendments to the 
Constitution, particularly the Fourteenth and Fifteenth. 

“We, therefore, recommend that the executive com- 
mittee go on record as endorsing the honest enforcement 
of the Constitution including especially the Fourteenth, 
Fifteenth and Eighteenth Amendments and we ask the 
cooperation of all the communions of the Federal Council 
to this end.” 


The Fourteenth Amendment provides that no state 
should make any law abridging the privileges of citizens 
of the United States, and the Fifteenth Amendment pro- 
vides for equal rights of all citizens irrespective of race, 
color or previous condition of servitude. 

The discussion of the resolution revolved about two 
points: (1) whether or not, technically, the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments are being violated by dis- 
franchisement legislation in some of the southern states 
that have restrictive measures on the franchise; (2) 
whether there was any particular reason for especially 
mentioning the three amendments, particularly the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth, in a resolution aimed to draw atten- 
tion to enforcement of the Constitution. Some expressed 
the opinion that it seemed an attempt to capitalize the 
interest in the Eighteenth Amendment and to make the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth “ride on its shoulders.” 

On the first point some of the delegates argued that 

s of the constitutions of some of the southern states 

ch conflicted with the Constitution of the United 
tates had been ruled out by decision of the -Supreme 
Court, and that the statutes now standing were framed 
to meet and did meet the constitutional requirements. On 
the other side it was argued that, technically, conformity 
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to the constitutional amendment was more in appearance 
than in fact. 

On this side of the question is the fact that most of 
the southern constitutions still have the “understanding 
clause.” Negroes and their friends frequently complain 
that judges for registration of voters under these clauses 
admit to the franchise those the judges decide have satis- 


_ factorily understood sections of constitutions, and that 


the judges, being white men, usually found it easy to ex- 
clude Negroes who should qualify and agreeable to admit 
to registration all white voters irrespective of their ability 
to understand. 

The Texas Primary Case (see INFORMATION SERVICE, 
April 23, 1927) in which the U. S. Supreme Court took 
the view that the Negro plaintiff had been discriminated 
against by being excluded from voting in a Democratic 
primary because of color gives another line of the present 
situation. 

On the second point the argument was strong that there 
was no justice in contending for enforcement of one 
amendment to the Constitution and ignoring another and 
that the statement should be general and include them 
all. The force of this argument was admitted, although 
it was recognized on both sides that the Eighteenth 
Amendment is before the country in a more pressing 
way than the others and therefore calls for especial em- 
phasis. One of the Negro delegates, a bishop of one 
of the larger communions of the Federal Council, said, 
“We must face these questions; I am inclined to believe 
that our not being willing to face them is an evidence 
of cowardice on the part of the white people and hy- 
pocrisy on the part of us colored people.” The resolution 
was referred again to the business committee for re- 
wording, was reported again to the executive committee 
on the second day and, after considerable debate, was 
passed in the following form: 


“The question of enforcing the Eighteenth Amendmet 
has become an outstanding moral issue in America today 
and has raised the question of obedience to the funda- 
mental law of our land, including all amendments to the 
Constitution. We, therefore, go on record as endorsing 
the honest enforcement of the Constitution including all 
the amendments, and we ask the cooperation of all the 
communions of the Federal Council of Churches to that 
end.” 


While this discussion was going on at the Federal Coun- 
cil meeting a similar discussion took place in the United 
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States Senate between the two Virginia senators and a 
senator from Maryland over the issue of the comparative 
zeal or lack of it in the South for the enforcement of 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments. The senators from Virginia took 
the view that the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
were enforced, while the senator from Maryland, in mak- 
ing the argument against prohibition, asked that the 
southern states be consistent and take the same attitude 
toward enforcement of one amendment as the other. The 
Chicago Tribune, in a long editorial comment on the dis- 
cussion in both the church body and the congressional 
one, says: 


“There are difficulties in the way of an easy conscience 
when moralities are both preached and ignored. As the 
churchmen were betraying some confusion, the United 
States Senate had the same subject under discussion, 
Senators Glass and Swanson of Virginia resenting the 
references to the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments in 
one fashion and to the Eighteenth in another, and Senator 
Bruce of Maryland expostulating against their evasive- 
ness, their painting of facts and what he called their 
intolerance. . . 


“The floggings in Alabama and elsewhere are outrages 
inflicted on Negro citizens who are helpless because the 
government does not recognize them as voters. The 
peaceable Negro farmer who was flogged and terrorized 
into selling his farm to a prominent church member and 
klansman of the neighborhood shrieks the injustice of it, 
although he dare not open. his mouth and although most 
official ears are deaf to him. It would be a savage 
sarcasm to call him an American citizen. White control 
by nullification cannot permit these things. 


“The Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments cannot b< 
talked down in the Senate or in the church, not even by 
much noise about the Eighteenth Amendment. They are 
coming up and they will make some changes in this 
country yet.” 


Improvement in Race Relations 


At the thirty-seventh annual Negro Conference at 


Tuskegee Institute in December resolutions were passed 
which declared: 


“Improvement in race relations in the Southland con- 
tinues. We are heartened by the efforts from time to 
time to remedy conditions, which in the past have been 
intolerable. We are pleased to note instances which indi- 
cate a tendency to more fairness in the courts and a large 
increase in the provisions for more and better schools. 
In this connection, this conference wishes to re-affirm its 
opposition to discrimination practiced against Negroes 
by railroads and other common carriers, especially the 
bus lines which are springing up in every part of the 
South. We acknowledge with sincere appreciation the 
efforts which are being made to improve race relations. 
May the voice of the better South be heard and heeded. 
May there be no halt in the program for justice, peace, 
harmony, and goodwill so necessary to our national 
progress.” 

The annual meeting of the Kentucky Interracial Com- 
mission which met in November adopted a program call- 
ing for the improvement of the state educational institu- 
tions for Negroes; a legislative enactment by the next 
General Assembly creating an institution for the feeble- 
minded colored children of the state; vigilance to prevent 
lynching; justice in the courts for Negroes including 
their right for jury service; facilities for Negroes to 
travel in bus lines; and an intensive year-around health 


campaign. The Conference said: “We express our ap- 
proval and pledge our unqualified support to the policy 
of the Kentucky Education Association, recently 
nounced, of equal educational opportunity for all 
children of Kentucky; and to this end we will use our 
utmost endeavors to assist in the execution of the Con- 
stitution of the state guaranteeing the same.” 

The ninth annual Pastors’ Convention held at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, January 23-26, adopted unanimously and 
without debate a strong report from the Commission on 
Interracial Goodwill that contained a statement of prin- 
ciples and policies on the question of what should be the 
objective of interracial activity, as follows: 

“1. To demonstrate the sufficiency of the Christian 
spirit as a solvent for all the problems growing out of 
racial difference and racial contacts. 2. To prove that 
the assumption of inherent racial inferiority is unscien- 
tific, and leads only to suffering, hatred and despair. 3. 
To seek the removal of hostility and prejudice and to 
allay suspicion, distrust and misunderstanding. 4. To 
assure people of all races the right and the opportunity 
to realize themselves, to become useful members of the 
state, and to share equitably in the Christian privileges 
of our land.” 

With reference to the Negro the resolution said that 
Negro who is “an American citizen must have every 
right that any other American citizen has. No line but 
worthiness can be drawn in our citizenship. Every school 
right, every civic right, every occupational, industrial and 
economic privilege must be given him, and color 
have nothing to do with the question of advancement 
privilege. The safeguard against racial dis- 
turbances is to fit every man to be an intelligent, thought- 
ful and industrious member of the society to which he 
belongs.” A final resolution requests the Ohio Council 
of Churches to form a State Interracial Commission with 
representatives from the local interracial committees. 


Chinese Pupils in Segregated School 


The question of the separation of other than Negro 
pupils from white pupils in public schools has recently 
come to a focus again through two court decisions on 
cases of Chinese children in the schools of Mississippi. 
The Supreme Court of Mississippi on October 10, 1927, 
in the case of Bond vs. Tij Fung “held that a Chinese 
student could properly be assigned to the segregated col- 
ored school.” The Court “recognized two classes of per- 
sons: members of the Caucasian race and non-members.” 
The Chinese boy involved was a native born citizen of 
China and a treaty with China provides that “Chinese 
subjects shall enjoy all of the public educational 
institutions under the government of the United States, 
which are enjoyed in the respective countries by the 
citizens or subjects of the most favored nation.” The 
Mississippi Court pointed out that Negroes are American 
citizens and held that an alien Chinese cannot complain 
when assigned to a school for colored citizens. If the 
colored schools are not equal to the white schools the 
remedy of the Chinese is to “institute proper proceed jag 
to require the school authorities to furnish a coll 
school equal and uniform in every particular, for the 
colored race.” 


The Court went further in its decision to state the pol- 
icy underlying the segregation statute. It stated that 
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“section 207 is in aid, and for the protection of the 
colored races. The friction, disorder and general un- 

iness occasioned by an effort to associate the Cau- 

n race together with the other, the colored race, is 
too apparent to need illustration or repetition here. Sec- 
tion 207 was also designed to promote the peace, quietude, 
and happiness of all the races, by eliminating close and 
intimate contact, during the hot season of youth, between 
the white and colored races, so that the prejudices and 
passions engendered by race consciousness might be 
avoided. This lawful separation dissipates, rather than 
agitates, racial clashes, which produce hate in action of 
riot—tumult, breaches of the peace, and, sometimes, cap- 
ital crimes.” This is a striking illustration of the extent 
to which judicial decisions reflect not only legal precedents 
but the social philosophy of the Court. 

The other case, Gong Lum vs. Rice, was appealed from 
the Mississippi Supreme Court to the United States Su- 
preme Court and was decided November 21, 1927. 
Martha Lum, nineteen year old Chinese girl, in whose 
behalf the case was brought to Court, was excluded by 
the trustees from attending the Rosedale Consolidated 
High School for whites in Bolivar County. The Consti- 
tution of Mississippi provides that “Separate schools shall 
be maintained for children of the white and colored 
races.” The Mississippi Supreme Court held that “this 
provision divided the children into two classes: one, Cau- 
casian; the other brown, yellow and black races.” The 
Chinese was a citizen of the United States, and the state 

urt held that such a Chinese citizen of the United States 
Gs age was not denied equal protection of the law 

en placed among the colored races and assigned to a 
colored school, and disallowed the contention that because 
there was no separate school for the Mongolians, the 
Chinese child be permitted to enter the white public school 
in preference to the colored. The United States Supreme 
Court, in an opinion delivered by Chief Justice Taft, af- 
firmed the decision below, and said it was the same ques- 
tion which had many times been decided to be within the 
constitutional power of the state legislature to settle with- 
out conflict with the federal Constitution. “The decision 
is within the discretion of the state in regulating its public 
schools and does not conflict with the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment,” said the U. S. Supreme Court. 


Race and Nationality in Industry 


Professor Niles Carpenter and his associates at the 
University of Buffalo have published a study on the effect 
of race and nationality on industrial relations in the city 
of Buffalo. The population in Buffalo and the adjoining 
area comprised about 665,000 in 1925; the alien popula- 
tion in Buffalo was about 43,355. In 1920, the foreign 
born, both naturalized and unnaturalized, numbered 121,- 
530, and lived mainly in an “East Side” section and a 
“Front-Riverside” section. The native white population 
was 32.9 per cent of the total, the native white of foreign 
born and mixed parents 42.9 per cent, the foreign born 
white 24.2 and the Negro 0.9 of 1 per cent. 


Buffalo is a city of diversified industries; there is no 
overshadowing industry as in Detroit, Mich., and 

y, Ind. The most important manufacturing interests 
are iron founding, steel, brass and copper milling, and 
the working up of these metals. Transportation includes 
a large amount of lake traffic, and transshipment from 
canal boat and ship to rail and vice versa. Manual labor 
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is therefore a much more typical occupation than in many 
large cities. This condition appeals directly to immigrant 
and Negro workers because “it is in unskilled and semi- 
skilled manual operations that these groups are most 
frequently utilized. In fine, it is likely that the 
occupational composition of Buffalo industry widens op- 
portunity and thus aids the economic and social adjust- 
ment of the Negro or the immigrant, up to the point where 
he or his children seek to emerge from the less remuner- 
ative and agreeable occupations. Once the effort is made 
to reach into the higher strata of industry, and into the 
trade and clerical work, it is probable that the increased 
competition which they encounter carries with it an in- 
tensification of the conflicts, emotions, and attitudes out 
of which a heightened tension between color and nation- 
ality groups might arise.” 

A study of the attitudes of 31 employers of Negro and 
immigrant workers, whose opinions were sought both by 
correspondence and interview, did not disclose how much 
of these attitudes were due to bias derived from the com- 
munity at large or from personal experience or how far 
they were reflections of objective observations of fact. 
In either case, “their significance to the worker is the 
same. The employment policies of the various employing 
authorities are inevitably influenced by these attitudes, 
and the economic fortunes of thousands of individuals are 
influenced by them.” The attitude of fellow workers 


- toward the immigrant and the Negro as factors in helping 


or hindering their progress was indicated by responses 
of 38 unions on their policy toward exclusion of immi- 
grants and Negroes. Thirty unions did not exclude 
immigrants; 8 excluded unnaturalized immigrants; 16, 
whose attitudes were learned from reports or through 
interviews, reported no exclusion of Negroes; in 10 unions 
there was no exclusion of Negroes, but they were “not 
a factor in the trade’; 8 unions had an informal exclu- 
sion of Negroes and 3, formal exclusion. No unions 
entirely for Negroes have been formed in Buffalo. 

In a chapter showing relationship of race and nation- 
ality to occupational status of 14,800 men and women, 
graphic charts show the proportions of native whites and 
the several nationality groups and Negroes who are 
classed as general laborers, unskilled, semi-skilled, skilled, 
highly skilled, foremen, ordinary office workers and high 
grade office and professional workers. “While occupa- 
tional superiority of the native white Americans over the 
various immigrant groups is clear-cut, it is not nearly so 
striking as that of the entire white group over the Negroes. 
It is patent that, on the whole, the male Negro worker 
in Buffalo can only rarely attain to the status of a skilled 
worker, and can practically never expect to become rated 
as a high-skilled worker, foreman, office-worker, or pro- 
fessional and managerial worker.” Out of 1,604 Negro 
male workers not one was recorded as professional or 
managerial worker, office-worker, foreman or high skilled 
worker, while only 4 per cent appeared as skilled workers, 
and 6 per cent as semi-skilled; 90 per cent of the total 
were in the three lower industrial classes, that is, “a Negro 
has an expectancy of .90 to become either an unskilled or 
general laborer, as against one of .10 to become either a 
semi-skilled or skilled worker, and one of nil—so far as 
the data go—to become anything else.” No separate 


tabulation of white and Negro women workers was pos- 
sible since only 2 Negro women were discovered in a 
study of 2,600 women. “It is true that the average south- 
ern-born Negro, because of his indifferent education and 
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predominantly agricultural experience, is hardly fitted for 
the higher skilled industrial processes and even less well 
prepared for office and managerial tasks. But there is a 
substantial number of northern-born Negroes in Buffalo. 
[There were 1,773 Negroes in Buffalo in 1910, before 
the great ‘northern migration’ had started.] 

“And even the southern-born Negro has a decided ad- 
vantage over the white immigrant in that he has a superior 
knowledge of the language and customs of this country. 
There can be no avoiding the conclusion that, in the Buf- 
falo area, the Negro suffers from a severe restriction of 
his economic opportunities.” 

In a chapter on the Negro worker in Buffalo the present 
colored population is estimated at between eight and ten 
thousand. 


The report, while not attempting any general conclusion, 
states that “taken as a class, the Negro and immigrant 
workers are on a lower economic plane than their native 
white fellow workers. . . . A cross-section of a num- 
ber of typical industrial and commercial establishments 
in the Buffalo area shows the native white stock to be 
in control of the clerical, managerial, and supervisory 
positions; the immigrants and their sons and daughters 
to be concentrated in varying grades of manual labor; 
and the Negroes to be confined almost exclusively to un- 
skilled and general labor. There are overlappings between 
the several groups, but the main tendencies are quite 
clear.” 


In the matter of effect of attitudes and emotions on 
economic adjustment of the Negro and the immigrant 
the report concludes, “in large measure, the complex of 
human and economic relations involved in this problem 
consists of the feelings and states of mind of the indi- 
viduals involved.” Many of the decisions and practices 
of the greatest moment to the Negro and immigrant 
groups, on the one hand, are determined largely by the 
repressive ideas, beliefs and opinions of various persons. 
On the other hand, the reactions and inhibitions of the 
Negro and immigrant groups affect their economic situ- 
ation because of their habitual mental patterns and emo- 
tional associations. 


Chinese Churchmen Speak 


Last month an All-China Conference of Chinese Meth- 
odist ministers and laymen was held in Shanghai (see 
INFORMATION Service for February 4). A statement 
adopted by the ninety delegates present at the conference 
has just been received, part of which is as follows: “As 
delegates to the All-China Conference representing all 
the ministers and laymen of the ten Conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in China, we wish to ex- 
press our appreciation of the sincere and earnest desire 
on the part of the Board of Foreign Missions to know 
the Chinese viewpoint regarding the present condition 
of the church work in China and to furnish an oppor- 
tunity for the freest and fullest expression of opinion 
with reference to the various problems confronting the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in this country. This states- 


manlike measure of the Mother Church and their sympa- 
thetic attitude towards the churches in China in these most 
trying and troublous times are heartily reciproca 

the Chinese Christians of the Methodist Episcopal Ché 

in their sending such a large delegation to this conference 
where they discuss the various problems in the most thor- 
ough manner. 

“While we rejoice in the autonomy which has long 
been the spirit and the policy of our Methodist Episcopal 
Church, yet we believe that there is a serious 
need for prompt readjustments to meet the new condi- 
tions in China so as to secure for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church larger opportunities of development and growth 
looking towards an early realization of a self-supporting 
and self-propagating church. 

“We are fully convinced that the ‘Methodist Church is 
entering upon a period of larger opportunities for making 
its influence coat in the reconstruction of the Chinese 
nation. It cannot do these things without changing cer- 
tain old policies and methods. The church in 
China needs to be less exotic without decreasing its in- 
terracial fellowship and cooperation. 

The Conference made a number of recommendations 
in regard to episcopal supervision, the place of the mis- 
sionary, church property, the registration of schools and 
finance. Among other things they recommend that “a 


Chinese bishop be elected as soon as this can be effected. 
The General Conference should delegate power to the 
Eastern Asia Central Conference to elect a bishop or 
bishops for China. The bishops from America be E 

d 


nated gradually when the time comes. . 
bishops are need for China: (These four bishops sho 
be one Chinese, one missionary in China and two from 
America elected by the General Conference). . . 
Missionaries are still desired and needed in the Methodist 
Church in China. . The Board of Foreign Missions 
should transfer the ownership of church property to the 
Chinese Church as soon as plans for the transfer of the 
same are made. .' The schools should register if 
and when the regulations for registration are satisfactory. 
The schools should not register if the regulations for 
registration make a Christian school impossible. ; 
In the present conditions and in the near future the church 
should emphasize rural evangelism and vocational train- 
ing. That a committee be appointed . to prepare 
a program of religious education for the next quadren- 
nium. Each conference should set apart a portion of its 
finances for literary work. . . . Our Board of Religious 
Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church in China 
should negotiate with the Sunday School Union for the 
preparation of Sunday school lessons suitable for country 
use . . . the Methodist Episcopal Church should have 
. hearty cooperation with other Christian churches 
in China. . We ask the Mission Board to continue 
their financial support according to the conditions of each 
place. . . . The finance for evangelism should be in- 
creased. It was voted that we ask the Eastern Asia 
Central Conference to take action requesting the General 
Conference to admit lay delegates to the Annual Con- 
ference with power to vote.” 
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